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kitchen and washed himself with soap grim with dishwater
and hard to lather. Then he dried himself on the damp,
dirty, and ragged towel that left his face covered with shreds
of lint, and sat down to the table to eat his bread and drink
the hot muddy liquid the Londons called coffee. Outside
it was clear and cold; he shivered at the first contact with
the air. The stars had not yet begun to pale in the sky, and
the city lay in blackness. As he entered the cannery gate he
always glanced to the east, where across a ragged skyline of
housetops a pale light was beginning to creep.

On January i, 1891, he began a section in his notebook
called "Financial Receipts and Disbursements." For cash
on hand he lists fifteen cents. Between the first and the
fourth of the month he spent five cents for limes and ten
cents for milk and bread, and then could buy nothing more
until he received his wage of ten dollars and a half, out of
which he paid the rent of six dollars, and bought butter,
coal oil, oysters, meats, nuts, ice, doughnuts, and twenty-
five cents' worth of pills for Flora. A notation of fifty cents
paid out for washing indicates that Flora was not exerting
herself to make both ends meet.

As he trudged through the weary months, unable to find
time to go to the library, too tired to keep his eyes open over
a book at night, he asked himself if this were the meaning of
life, to be a work-beast. He had Professor Chaney's short,
husky torso, he could stand up to the work physically, but
temperamentally he was unfitted for mechanical labour.
A son of an intellectual, having inherited his father's active
brain and fertile imagination, he found the work deadening,
and he revolted against it. If he could have known that he
was Professor Chaney's son he might not have tormented
himself by demanding why he detested this work so bitterly
when the other young boys and girls around him accepted
their fate with a kind of heroic phlegm.

He remembered his skiff, lying idle and accumulating
barnacles at the boat wharf; he remembered the wind that
blew every day on the Bay, the sunrises and sunsets he never
saw; the bite of the salt water on his flesh when he plunged